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Survey  of  Detrmt's  Negro  Population 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
held  in  New  York  City,  January  15-17,  1918,  the  results  of 
a  careful  survey  <rf  Negro  conditions  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
which  had  been  made  by  Professor  George  E.  Haynes  of 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were  presented,  and  a 
summary  was  embodied  in  the  Annual  Report.  In  response 
to  a  request  for  wider  circulation  this  print  of  the  Survey 
in  full  is  issued.  Since  the  Survey  was  made.  Dr.  Haynes 
has  become  Director  of  Negro  Economks  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Detroit  was  selected  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
negroes,  who  have  been  attracted  to  that  city;  and  also 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  conditions  in  Detroit,  al- 
though changing,  are  sufficiently  typical  of  other  northern, 
industrial  centers  as  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  understanding 
of  this  modern  phase  of  the  negro  problem,  which  may 
have  acute  and  serious  aspects  if  not  speedily  cared  for 
by  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  the  quickened  conscience 
of  the  Christian  church. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  ANTHONY, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


At  the  beginning  of  this  survey  the  investigator  wishes 
to  emphasize  its  preliminary  character.  Having  had  a 
very  short  time  to  gather  the  material  and  to  analyze  and 
work  it  up,  he  is  painfully  conscious  of  the  danger  of  snap- 
shot vision  and  hasty  inferences.  A  more  complete  body 
of  facts  and  opinions  might  greatly  alter  the  indications 
stated  in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  inferences  and 
recommendations  must,  therefore,  be  taken  with  this  fact 
in  mind. 

The  methods  have  been  those  usually  pursued  by  care- 
ful students.  Much  of  the  statistical  data  had  already  been 
gathered  by  Mr.  Forrester  B.  Washington,  the  efficient 
director  of  the  Detroit  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among 
Negroes,  or  under  his  personal  supervision.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  give  expression  of  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  many 
courtesies  in  this  connection.  My  gratitude  is  due  also 
to  many  others ;  ministers,  laymen  and  social  workers  who 
so  cotdisklly  furnished  me  with  facts  and  opinions. 

GEORGE  E.  HAYNES 

Nashville,  Tenn., 
March  12,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Introduction 

I.— THE  GENERAL  MIGRATION 

During  the  past  two  years  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
from  the  border  and  Southern  states  have  migrated  to  the 
North  and  settled  mainly  in  the  industrial  centers. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  number  of  Negroes  who 
have  left  the  South  during  the  past  two  years  is  from 
300,000  to  more  than  500,000.  The  latter  figure  is  prob- 
ably not  an  exaggeration  as  near  as  a  numerical  estunate 
of  the  movement  can  now  be  made  based  upon  statements 
of  observers,  the  records  of  insurance  companies,  of  rail- 
way ticket  offices  and  from  other  sources. 

The  Economic  Cause  of  Migration 

This  migration  is  only  the  third  swell  in  a  movement 
of  Negroes  to  the  cities  and  to  the  North  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  1860.  The  manner  and  causes  have  been 
the  same.  The  movement  was  greatly  increased  between 
1870  and  1880  and  between  1890  and  1900  in  a  similar 
way  though  in  smaller  proportions  than  the  present  migra- 
tion. Basing  his  judgment  upon  census  figures  and  reliable 
information  secured  largely  through  repeated  visits  to  rural 
and  urban  districts  of  the  southern  states  the  writer  con- 
cludes that  the  cause  first  in  importance  in  the  present  mi- 
gration is  economic.  Those  districts  in  the  South  that 
suffered  most  during  the  past  four  years,  from  the  low 
price  of  cotton,  from  the  boll-weevil,  from  floods  and 
droughts  consequently  have  had  the  worse  economic  condi- 
tions to  face  and  thus  have  lost  largest  numbers  of  their 
Negro  population. 

About  the  time  that  these  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  southern  districts  were  most  powerful,  there 
came  an  unusual  demand  for  labor  in  northern  industrial 
centers.    Prior  to  this,  these  industrial  districts  had  been 

The  causes  and  effects  of  general  Negro  migration  have 
been  discussed  in  an  article  by  the  writer  in  The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol.  XLIX,  Sept.,  1913;  also  in  his  monograph,  The 
Negro  at  Work  in  New  York  City,  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  znA  Pabltc  Law,  VoL 
XLIX.  No.  3  pp- 13-44, 
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largely  supplied  by  semi-skilled  emigrant  workers  from 
Europe.  The  Great  War  stopped  this  labor  supply.  At 
the  same  time  the  overwhelming  demand  of  War  orders 
created  an  unprecedented  need  of  labor  in  northern  cen- 
ters. Northern  employers  in  casting  about  for  workers 
soon  discovered  the  unworked  Negro  labor  supply  of  the 
South. 

The  oflfcr  of  two,  three,  four  and  five  dollars  a  day  in 
northern  industrial  centers  was  an  irresistible  influence 
to  Negro  workmen  who  were  getting  one  dollar,  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half  and  two  dollars  a  day  in  southern  communi- 
ties. The  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life  did  not  count  in  the 
wage-gamer's  mind.  For  he  was  thinking  in  terms  of 
money  wages  not  real  wages.  Many  do  not  consider  that 
higher  wi^es  and  higher  cost  of  living  usually  go  to- 
gether. 

Social  Causes  of  Migration 

Although  economic  causes  are  important  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  other  influences  have  borne  these 
people  northward.  This  has  been  true  not  only  for  the 
past  twelve  months  but  probably  for  the  past  forty  years. 
Poor  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions,  poor  schools 
for  their  children,  "Ji*"  crow"  cars,  disfranchisement,  lack 
of  justice  in  courts,  mob  violence  and  many  of  the  other 
unfavorable  conditions  of  cvcry-day  life,  have  created  a 
feeling  of  unrest  among  southern  Negroes.  Because  of 
such  conditions  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wages  are  good 
in  some  localities,  Negroes  have  left  in  large  numbers  for 
northern  communities,  believing  that  there  they  would  find 
greater  freedom  and  better  treatment. 

Like  down-trodden  people  the  world  over,  these  masses 
are  struggling  to  get  away  from  the  hard  and  restricted 
conditions  of  certain  southern  localities  and  are  seeking 
the  advantages  and  the  liberty  of  better  communities.  Peo- 
ple will  endure  being  poorly  paid,  half  fed,  poorly  clad; 
living  in  poor  houses;  having  poor  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren; being  limited  in  many  of  the  other  opportunities  of 
life  when  they  believe  they  can  do  no  better.  But  when 
they  believe  they  see  opportunities  to  get  better  wages,  bet- 
ter food,  better  clothes,  better  houses,  better  schools  for 
their  children,  and  greater  freedom,  they  may  be  mistaken 
in  what  they  think  they  will  get,  they  may  blunder  in  try- 
ing to  get  it,  but  they  know  what  they  want  and  will  seek  it. 
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The  extent  and  causes  of  this  general  migration  concern 
lis  here  only  to  the  extent  that  Detroit  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  northern  cities  to  which  the  new-comers  have 
come  in  large  numbers. 

2.— NEW-COMERS  TO  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

During  this  migration  of  the  past  two  years  Detroit,  the 
leading  center  of  the  automobile  industry  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  destination  for  these  migrants,  main- 
ly from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee. 

The  Population  and  Its  Location 

Within  the  past  five  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  Negro 
population  of  this  city  has  increased  more  than  fourfold. 
In  1910  the  United  States  Census  recorded  5741  Negro 
inhabitants  of  Detroit.  Conservative  estimates  now  place 
the  number  between  25,000  and  35,000.  Probably  more 
than  three-fourths  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  two  years.  Of  course,  Detroit  as  a  whole  has 
greatly  increased  in  population.  In  1910,  its  census  return 
showed  a  total  population  of  465^66.  The  present  total 
population  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  from  750,000 
to  800,000. 

Naturally  the  settlement  of  these  Negro  new-comers 
in  this  city  has  created  far-reaching  community  problems. 
The  problem  of  housing,  for  instance,  has  been  greatly 
intensified  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  other  elements 
of  the  city's  population.  For  many  years  preceding  1915, 
Detroit  had  a  small  Negro  population.  It  consisted  mainly 
of  families  of  a  high  grade  both  in  intelligence  and  well- 
being.  They  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  self-respect- 
ing and  respected  for  their  intelligence  and  moral  char- 
acter. Some  of  them  held  responsible  places  in  the  busi- 
ness, professional  and  community  life  of  the  city. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  crusade  in  other  sections  of 
the  Country  against  race-tracks  and  the  popularity  of  a 
race-track  at  Windsor,  Canada,  just  across  the  river  from 
Detroit,  brought  many  Negroes  of  the  undesirable  type  to 
the  city.  The  freedom  from  police  intereference  caused 
Detroit  to  be  known  as  a  "wide-open  town."  Disreputable 
characters  of  other  kinds  than  those  who  follow  the  race- 
track were  drawn  from  other  large  cities.  The  beginning 
of  a  Negro  ghetto  in  the  region  of  St.  Antoine  and  Hast- 
ings Streets  and  Adams  Avenue  was  made. 
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Then  came  the  Chreat  War.  The  industrial  demands 
of  Detroit  for  laborers  became  imperative.  Negroes  were 
drawn  to  the  city  by  the  hundreds  daily.  These  new- 
comers were  usually  of  the  honest,  industrious  type  who 
were  seeking  conditions  better  than  those  under  which 
they  were  living.  They  were  ^or  the  most  part  unskilled 
and  with  little  education  but  A^ere  seeking  better  things. 

These  people  have  had  to  find  their  homes  largely  in  the 
crowded  Negro  district  which  had  been  formed  before 
their  influx.  As  the  population  grew  it  expanded  North 
to  about  Rowena  Street  and  South  to  about  Macomb,  with- 
in about  20  city  blocks — some  of  the  blocks  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  a  usual  city  block.  They  were  over- 
crowded in  this  district.  They  overflowed  toward  the 
North  beyond  Brady  Street,  toward  the  South  below  Lafa- 
yette Street,  toward  the  East  beyond  Rivard  Street  and 
toward  the  West  to  about  Beaubien  Street.  They  share 
the  neighborhood  with  kindly  Jews.  Toward  the  North 
end  of  the  district  Jews  predominate.  Going  toward  the 
East  they  have  pushed  into  an  Italian  neighborhood. 

Negroes  have  found  residence  in  smaller  numbers  in 
other  neighborhoods  than  this  main  district.  In  these, 
thev  are  not  so  decidedly  segregated  as  in  the  larger  area. 
In  the  Western  part  of  the  city  they  have  located  in  four 
neighborhoods  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  clearly  notice- 
able. The  first  locality  is  bounded  by  Warren  Avenue 
rWest)  on  the  north,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  on  the 
South.  23rd  Street  on  the  East  and  McKinley  Avenue  on 
the  West.  The  second  West  side  neighborhood  where 
Negroes  have  found  homes  is  bounded  by  Moore  Place, 
Warren  Avenue,  Grand  Boulevard  West,  and  Woodrow 
Avenue.  The  third  West  side  neighborhood  where  Negroes 
have  found  shelter  is  bounded  by  McGraw  Avenue,  Kirby 
Avenue,  14th  Avenue,  and  Stanton  Avenue. 

On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  city  they  have  found  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  bounded  by  Holbrook  Avenue  on 
the  North,  Melbourne  Avenue  on  the  South,  St.  Aubin 
Avenue  on  the  East  and  Brush  Street  on  the  West.  There 
is  a  considerable  settlement  in  Hamtramck,  which  is  a 
suburb  "so  continuous  with  the  city  of  Detroit  that  the 
division  line  of  political  authority  is  artificial."  Also,  here 
and  there  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the 
city  proper,  a  few  Negro  families  have  been  aMe  to  secure 
houses  in  several  different  localities. 
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Segregation  of  Negro  Neic-Comcrs 

There  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  neighborhood 
segregation  of  the  new-comers.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this, 
a  sharp  division  has  developed  between  the  new-comers 
and  the  old  residents.  During  the  earlier  days  in  Detroit 
the  old  residents,  as  pointed  out  above,  enjoyed  a  large 
share  in  the  general  life  and  activity  of  the  community. 
With  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  and  the 
coming  of  many  of  the  less  desirable  type,  there  was  a  re- 
action of  these  older  residents  against  a  gradual  tending 
toward  the  segregation  of  all  Negroes.  There  was  also  a 
class  feeling  growing  out  of  their  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

Length  of  Residence 

The  large  majority  of  this  population  has  come  to  the 
city  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  Besides  the  testimony 
of  observers  to  this  effect,  we  have  the  reports  on  the  length 
of  time  that  407  heads  of  families  had  been  residing  in 
Detroit.  The  figures  show  that  of  286  heads  of  families 
whose  length  of  residence  was  ascertained,  212  had  been 
in  Detroit  less  than  18  months.  The  details  as  to  length 
of  residence  of  these  heads  of  families  were  as  follows: 
33  men  and  3, women  had  been  in  the  city  less  than  6  months ; 
102  men  and  9  women  had  been  there  6  months  to  11 
months;  61  men  and  4  women,  11  months  to  17  months; 
4  men  and  1  woman,  18  months  to  23  months.  There  were 
62  men  and  7  women  who  had  been  in  the  city  2  years 
or  more.  The  length  of  residence  of  121  was  doubtful 
or  unknown. 

In  many  instances  in  addition  to  making  the  adjustment 
from  the  rural  districts  to  urban  centers  these  Negroes 
have  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  life  in  a  northern  center 
differing  from  the  South  in  climate,  type  of  industry  and 
community  life.  The  concrete  necessities  of  employment, 
housing,  health,  recreation  and  the  conservation  of  the 
family  life  including  children  have  been  a  part  of  the 
inevitable  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  Problems  of  the  Christian  Church 

Confronting  this  situation  these  strangers  in  a  strange 
land  have  needed  not  alms  but  friends  to  assist  them.  The 
question  for  our  consideration  and  solutioti  then  is,  how 
may  the  Christian  church  thru  its  members  and  organi- 
zation so  extend  its  service  to  these  people  as  to  help  them 
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make  the  necessary  adjustments  not  only  in  such  concrete 
needs  as  employment,  housing,  recreation,  health,  but  also 
in  obtaining  a  firm  hold  upon  those  ethical  and  religious 
ideals  which  will  make  them  an  asset  and  not  a  liability 
to  the  community  into  which  they  have  comer 

The  solution  we  seek  involves  the  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these :  What  is  the  industrial  opportunity  of  these 
Negroes?  What  is  the  impression  of  employers  as  to 
their  reliability  and  efficiency  as  workmen?  Will  a  large 
number  of  them  become  permanent  residents?  What  are 
the  present  housing  conditions  they  have  and  in  what  ways 
may  these  conditions  be  improved?  What  provision  has 
been  made  for  recreation  and  amusement  during  theft- 
leisure?  What  is  the  present  status  of  their  churches  as 
actual  and  potential  agencies  for  moral  and  religious  mo- 
tive power?  What  social  agencies  are  available  for  help- 
ing their  community  life?  How  can  the  church  of  the 
several  denominations  co-operate  with  the  social  agencies 
and  thus  help  to  meet  the  industrial  needs?  How  can  these 
churches  co-operate  with  the  social  agencies  in  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  for  better  housing?  How  can  they  in  the 
same  way  help  to  meet  requirements  for  recreation  and  for 
family  life?  What  are  the  church  and  religious  needs  and 
how  can  the  denominations  help  to  meet  them?  There 
were  neither  time  nor  available  data  to  treat  of  the  ques- 
tions of  health,  of  children  and  education,  of  crime  and  sev- 
eral other  community  questions  affecting  the  religion  of 
the  church  in  respect  to  these  new-comers. 

The  Aim  of  this  Cursory  Sun^ey, 

To  find  the  facts  and  analyze  their  meaning  so  as  to  assist 
partially  in  answering  some  of  these  questions;  to  formu- 
late a  practical  program  of  action  for  the  churches  co- 
operating among  themselves,  and  to  propose  a  plan  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  churches  with  the  social  agencies 
and  the  co-operation  of  white  and  colored  people,  have  been 
the  aim  of  such  a  cursory  survey  of  the  situation  as  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  investigator  had  allowed. 

No  claim  is  set  up  that  the  indications  here^  are  final, 
nor  that  the  program  does  not  need  modification  or  re- 
vision. Both  modification  and  revision  will  doubtless  be 
needed  as  additional  study  of  the  community  is  made  and 
as  parts  of  the  proposed  program  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
situation. 
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XHAPTER  II. 

The  Industrial  OppcMrtunity. 

For  decades  the  Negro  enjoyed  civic  privileges  in  the 
North  but  suffered  from  industrial  disfranchisement.  He 
was  confined  to  some  of  the  domestic  and  personal  service 
occupations.  He  was  probably  losing  ground  in  these  until 
the  industrial  demand  of  the  Great  War  came. 

Negro  Workers  Now  in  Demand 

The  pressing  need  of  the  Detroit  enterprises  for  laborers 
caused  her  industrial  captains  to  make  unprecedented  wage 
advances.  This  drew  thousands  of  workmen  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Her  enterprises  were  also  opened  now  to 
the  Negro  workmen  in  greater  numbers  than  were  dreamed 
of  before  this  time.  The  question  ceased  to  be  whether 
or  not  Negroes  could  find  jobs  but  rather  what  kind  of 
jobs  were  they  fitted  for.  The  problem  now  is  not  one 
of  Negroes  finding  work  but  of  doing  the  work  open  to 
them  with  such  efficiency  and  satisfaction  that  when  the 
pressing  need  of  the  War  inflated  industry  is  past  their 
labor  will  be  wanted  along  with  that  of  other  labor  groups. 

The  available  evidence  that  Detroit  has  removed  the 
barriers  from  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  many  lines  is 
considerable.  Between  July  2  and  December  23,  employ- 
ers made  calls  for  5542  male  and  317  female  Negro  workers, 
thru  bonafide  requests  that  came  to  the  employment  office 
run  by  the  Detroit  Urban  League  in  co-operation  with  the 
Employers  Association  of  Detroit.  The  large  majority  of 
the  men  were  wanted  by  the  automobile  factories,  the 
principal  industry  of  the  city.  These  firms  demanded 
mainly  unskilled  men.  About  29.3  per  cent  of  these  calls 
specified  unskilled  laborers  and  about  43.9  were  miscellane- 
ous calls  for  men  unspecified,  mainly  unbilled  laborers.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  calls  were  lor  men  to  work  as  do- 
mestic and  personal  servants. 

A  Proportion  of  Skilled  and  Semu-skilled  Workers 

But  it  is  significant  that  there  were  calls  for  336  truckers 
(automobile),  160  moulders,  109  machinists  (unspecified), 
45  core-makers  and  for  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  men.  Most  of  the  women  were 
wanted  in  domestic  and  personal  service  in  private  homes. 
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But  it  should  be  noted  that  32  calls  came  from  a  garment 
factory,  18  from  a  cigar  factory  and  19  for  ushers  in  a 
theatre. 

j — "TaBle  1,  which  follows  shows  in  detail  the  kind  of  wort 
for  which  these  laborers  were  wanted,  with  the  number 
of  laborers  of  each  kind  requested : 

Table  l.-^l]owiitg  Number  6i  Male  and  Female  Workers 
Requested  by  Employers  thru  the  Joint  Employment 
Office  and  tiie  Detroit  Urban  League  July  2  to 

December  23,  1917. 


Male 


Laborers   .846 

Laborers  (outside)   778 

Truckers  (automobile)  .336 

Janitors   225 

Moulders  160 

Machinists  (unspecified)  109 
Porters  (unspecified)   . .  102 

Laborers'  Helpers  69 

Yardmen    67 

Kitchen  men  and  Dish- 
washers   .  54 

Furnace  Tenders  70 

Mechanics  48 

Core-makers  45 

Housemen  and  bell-boys  28 
Chauffeurs  and  Crankmen  10 

Elevator  men  26 

Coal  passers  (laborers)  .  24 


Metal  Carriers   16 

Tool  makers   15 

Repair- Vacuum/  Cleaners  14 

Riveters    8 

Metal  (unspecified)  ....  7 
Cutters  (unspecified)   .  .  6 

Watchmen    6 

Assembly  men  (automo- 
bile)   5 

Assembly  Men  Helpers  26 

Farm  (unspecified)    3 

Block  testers   2 

Pipe  Layers   2 

Rivet  Buckers   2 

Paper-hangers   2 

Miscellaneous  (mainly 
unspecified)   2431 


Total   5542 


Female 


Laundry  (day)   123 

Maids  45 

Factory  (Garment)  ....  32 

Dishwashers   24 

I  General  Housework  ....  25 
Lilshers  (Theatre)   19 


Factory  (cigar)    18 

Cook   15 

Office    2 

Miscellaneous    14 


Total   317 


Are  Negroes  Meeting  the  Calls?  Yes. 

A  natural  question  follows:    Are  the  Negroes  meeting} 
these  calls?^  The  Negroes  in  large  numbers  are  filling  the 
places  offered  them.    This  may  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  ' 
the  Urban  League's  employment  office  that,  with  t^e  year 
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ending  November  15,  1917,  it  had  placed  about  10,000  Negro 
workers,  men  and  women.  ^  In  checking  over  the  detailed 
monthly  records  of  this  office,  it  appeared  that  roughly 
estimated  about  four-fifths  of  those  placed  (ponsisted  of  men 
and  about  one-fifth  consisted  of  womeru^ 

^^^^tistribvtion  in  Occupations 

The  table  below  contains  the  reported  number  of  Negroes 
employed  by  some  of  the  large  firijis  at  the  end  of  April, 
1917.  They  consist  mainly  of  the  Negroes  employed  by 
automobilq  firms  or  firms  making  automobile  parts  or  ac- 
cessories. ,-The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  the 
Studebaker' Corporation,  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company, 
the  Maxwell  Motor  Car  Company,  the  Dodge  Brothers 
Motor  Car  Company,  the  Timken  Detroit  Axle  Works 
and  the  Detroit  Brass  Works  were  employing  Negroes  but 
the  numbers  were  not  given.  Table  II.  gives  the  firms  and 
the  number  of  Negroes  they  were  employing  on  April  27, 

Table  II. — Showing  Number  of  Negro  Workmen  Employed 
on  April  27,  1917,  by  Firms  with  which  Detroit 


Urban ^League  had  touch. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  (May  18)  1100 

Buhl  Malleable  Iron  Co  280 

Ford  Motor  Car  Co  200 

Continental  Motor  Car  Co  200 

Aluminum  Castings  Co   150 

Michigan  Steel  Castings    170 

Michigan  Copper  and  Brass    125 

Michigan  Central  Railroad    100 

Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Co   100 

General  Aluminum  and  Brass   65 

Chalmers  Motor  Car  Co  62 

Detroit  Pressed  Steel    50 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.    50 

Detroit  Stove  Works    27 

Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car  Co   20 

Saxon  Motor  Car  Co   *   20 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co   20 

Detroit  Seamless  Tubes  Co   20 

Monarch  Foundry    15 

Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining   100 


Estimated  Total   2874 


In  the  report  from  which  the  preceding  figures  were 
taken  there  is  the  following  statement:  "There  are  many 
other  firms  that  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  employing 
Negro  laborers  in  large  numbers.  There  is  a  number  of 
smaller  factories  and  foundries  employing  Negroes  in  num- 
bers under  fifteen,  the  majority  of  whom  we  have  not  listed 
here.  The  majority  of  the  firms  above  are  anxious  to  em- 
ploy many  more  Negroes  than  are  represented  by  the 
figures." 

The  distribution  of  Negroes  in  the  various  occupations 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  occupations  of  407  heads  of  families 
interviewed  in  a  house-to-house  canvass  made  by  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  Board  of  Health.  Of  the  362  men  who 
were  heads  of  families,  122  were  laborers,  35  were  me- 
chanics (unskilled),  11  were  porters  (unskilled),  5  were 
automobile  and  truck  drivers,  7  were  hostlers,  8  were 
moulders,  8  machinists.  There  were  6  barbers,  12  jani- 
tors, 1  chauffeur,  3  waiters,  2  cooks,  1  contractor,  1  painter, 
3  plasterers,  3  motormen,  1  cooper,  2  carpenters,  3  watch- 
men, 3  cement  finishers,  10  teamsters,  3  garbage,  2  lawyers, 
3  ministers,  1  musician,  3  privates  in  U.  S.  Army,  19  miscel- 
laneous, 5  unemployed,  79  unknown. 

Of  the  45  women,  there  were  12  doing  day^s  work,  10 
housekeepers  taking  roomers,  6  laundresses,  2  hairdressers, 
1  nurse  (unspecified),  1  seamstress,  1  cook,  1  woman  receiv- 
ing a  pension  (unspecified),  4  miscellaneous  (unspecified) 
and  7  unknown. 

The  three  sets  of  figures  given  above — the  number  of 
requests  for  Negro  workers,  the  number  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed by  local  firms  and  the  occupations  of  the  heads 
of  407  families — are  very  instructive  in  showing  the  great 
industrial  opportunity  of  the  Negro  in  Detroit.  The  demand 
is  very  large  and  has  been  rather  constant  for  a  number 
of  months.  The  occupations  cover  a  wide  range  and  the 
greater  number  of  occupations  are  outside  of  domestic  and 
personal  service. 

Negroes  with  Skill  Will  Increase 

As  is  to  be  expected  for  the  present  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  practically  all  of  these  workers  are  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled.  Although  realizing  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
forecast,  one  may  yet  reasonably  predict  that  some  of  these 
Negroes  will  gradually  work  their  way  into  the  skilled  de- 
partments of  the  industries.  The  demands  for  skill,  intelli- 
gence and  aptitude  of  the  better  grade  of  workers  will 
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gradually  cause  many  more  to  be  introduced  into  skilled 

processes. 

Detroit  is  an  *'open  shop  town."  The  Negroes,  there- 
fore, who  show  skill  or  capacity  to  develop  it  will  not  be 
barred  in  most  cases  because  union  workmen  combine 
against  them.  Here  and  there  in  small  numbers  or  in  small 
shops  they  will  probably  be  given  jobs  requiring  skill. 
Gradually  a  body  of  mechanics  efficient  and  skilled  in  dif- 
ferent lines  will  develop.  Employers  will  be  able  to  secure 
sufficient  numbers  to  ignore  threats  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Negro  workmen,  if  such  should  be  made.  /«' 

The  industrial  opportunity  is  partly  determined  by  the 
wages  workmen  receive.  The  only  available  figures  on 
wages  were  those  of  the  heads  of  407  families  interviewed 
in  the  house-to-house  canvass,  previously  mentioned.  The 
wages  of  the  other  men  were  reported  by  the  month.  Their 
monthly  wages  were  as  follows :  1  received  between  $30  and 
$39,  3  received  between  $40  and  $49  per  month,  6  received 
between  $60  and  $69;  29  received  between  $70  and  $79; 
96  received  between  $i80  and  $89;  6  received  between  $90 
and  $99;  27  received  between  $100  and  $119;  21  received 
between  $120  and  $129,  and  4  received  $140  or  more  per 
month.  There  was  1  man  working  at  $6.30  per  day.  The 
number  of  days  he  was  employed  per  month  could  not  be 
ascertained.  There  were  161  men  whose  monthly  wages 
were  doubtful  or  unknown;  2  men  were  the  owners  of  a 
business  and  5  were  unemployed. 

The  wages  of  the  45  women  who  were  heads  of  families 
were  as  follows:  13  women  were  doing  day's  work  at  $2 
per  day  and  1  at  $2.50  per  day,  but  the  number  of  days  they 
were  employed  could  not  be  ascertained  and  so  the  monthly 
wages  could  not  be  calculated.  There  were  2  women  earn- 
ing between  $40  and  $49  per  month  and  3  earning  between 
$70  and  $;^  per  month.  The  monthly  wages  of  26  were 
doubtful  or  unknown. 

Prevailing  Wages, 

As  far  as  these  figures  are  typical  of  the  wages  of  Negro 
workmen  in  Detroit,  they  show  that  the  prevaihng  wages 
of  the  men  are  from  about  $70  to  about  $119  per  month. 
For  159  of  the  194  men  whose  wages  were  ascertamed 
were  receiving  wages  ranging  between  these  amounts.  The 
prevailing  wage  for  women  is  about  that  of  those  doing 
day  work,  $2  per  day.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  there 
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are  very  few  places  in  the  South  where  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  Negro  families  would  show  such  a  high  range 
of  wages. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Of  course,  money  wages  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  cost  of  living.  Satisfactory  figures  on  cost  of 
food  and  clothing  could  not  be  gathered  in  the  time  avail- 
able. The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  on  retail  prices 
in  Southern  cities  and  in  Detroit  are  hardly  applicable 
as  there  were  no  figures  later  than  1915.  Rent  costs  in 
Detroit  are  decidedly  higher  than  in  the  South  as  is  shown 
by  Chapter  III.  on  housing.  Several  families  of  intelligent 
new-comers,  were  questioned  about  their  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  relative  cost  of  food  and  clothing  in  Detroit 
and  in  the  Southern  cities  from  which  they  had  come.  They 
said  taking  the  same  quality  into  account  there  is  not  a 
considerable  difference.  This,  of  course,  would  not  hold 
good  for  the  new-comers  from  Southern  rural  districts  who 
did  not  have  to  buy  some  of  their  necessities.  It  also  does 
not  take  into  account  the  greater  amount  and  better  qual- 
ity of  clothing  required  in  a  Northern  climate. 

The  next  and  last  question  is  how  permanently  will  the 
Negro  establish  himself  in  the  Detroit  labor  market?  Em- 
ployers are  reported  as  having  different  views  about  the 
suitability  of  Negro  labor  for  their  needs.  But  the  fact 
stands  out  clearly  that  practically  every  large  firm  recorded 
as  having  Negro  laborers  has  continued  to  employ  them. 
Most  of  these  firms  have  considerably  increased  the  num- 
ber they  employed  at  the  beginning. 

Opinions  of  Employers 

The  opinion  expressed  by  several  able  observers  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  gist  of  an  interesting  statement  given 
by  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Culver,  General  Manager  of  the  Detroit 
Employers  Association.  This  association  includes  in  its 
membership  the  leading  firms  and  employers  of  the  city. 
He  thought  some  employers  were  highly  pleased  with 
Negro  workmen  and  some  were  not.  He  said,  "There  are 
two  lines  of  adverse  opinion  about  the  Negro  as  a  work- 
man:  First,  nine-tenths  of  the  complaints  of  employers 
against  the  Negro  is  that  he  is  too  slow.  He  does  not  make 
the  speed  that  the  routine  of  efficient  industry  demands. 
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He  is  lacking  in  the  regularity  demanded  by  the  routine  of 
industry  day  by  day. 

"Second,  the  Negro  has  been  observed  to  be  disinclined 
to  work  out-of-doors  when  the  cold  weather  comes.  Em- 
ployers have  discussed  this  and  have  not  found  the  Negro 
satisfactory  on  this  point.  Unless  the  Negroes  overcome 
this  practice  employers  will  turn  to  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply when  their  present  extreme  needs  are  past.  Employers 
must  have  a  labor  supply  upon  which  they  can  depend  at 
all  seasons,  laborers  who  will  work  out-of-doors  winter  as 
well  as  summer/' 


Ijegro  Women  in  Industry 

^  Another  important  fact  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  perm- 
anence of  the  Negro's  industrial  opportunity  in  Detroit 
relates  to  colored  women  as  workers.  The  A.  Krolik  Com- 
pany, large  garment  manufacturers,  have  successfully  car- 
ried thru  an  experiment  that  is  being  watched  with  inter- 
est by  other  firms  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere.  They  have 
opened  and,  so  far,  successfully  operated  a  pants  factory, 
using  colored  women  entirely  in  doing  the  work,  includ- 
ing the  office  work,  except  the  management.  N/The  investi- 
gator talked  with  Mr.  Cohen,  the  superintendent  who  has 
carried  thru  the  project,  also  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Krolik  family  who  has  been  personally  interested  in 
the  enterprise  on  humanitarian  grounds  in  addition  to  the 
business  interest. 

They  both  testified  that  the  experiment  is  now  assuredly 
upon  a  successful  footing.  Mr.  Cohen  said  his  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  overcoming  the  timidity  of  the  girls  and 
inducing  them  to  believe  they  can  make  successful  opera- 
tives and  earn  good  wages.  The  factory  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  done  are  very  good.  Also,  one  of  the 
largest  theatres  has  begun  to  employ  colored  girls  as  ushers. 
They  are  proving  satisfactory. 

Instruction  Needed  for  Women  Who  Work  as 
Domestic  Servants 

On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  the  women  who  have 
come  to  Detroit  during  the  migration  have  capacity  only 
for  the  simplest  kind  of  domestic  service.  Many  of  them 
who  must  work  are  so  untrained  that  they  are  unemploy- 
able even  in  laundering,  cleaning  and  other  domestic  serv- 
ice in  private  homes.  This  fact  makes  a  serious  situation. 
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During  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Detroit  there  was 
a  movement  started  in  the  city  by  the  Detroit  Urban 
League  to  provide  some  instruction  for  this  class  of  women 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  day's  work  and 
similar  domestic  service. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  indications  of  the  Negro's 
industrial  opportunity:  The  calls  from  firms  showed  a 
large  demand  for  Negro  men.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
calls  were  for  unskilled  laborers,  the  very  type  of  workmen 
Negroes  are  easily  able  to  supply.  Probably  between  10 
and  12  per  cent  of  the  calls  were  for  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  workers.  Large  numbers  of  Negroes  are  employed 
by  firms  making  automobiles  or  automobile  accessories. 
Reports  from  20  of  the  largest  firms  last  April  showed 
2874  then  employed  by  them.  The  majority  of  these  firms 
were  ready  to  employ  many  more  Negroes  and  many  smaller 
firms  were  using  them.  The  success  of  the  A.  Krolik  Com- 
pany in  starting  Negro  women  to  work  in  the  garment 
trades  may  open  another  great  source  of  income  for  this 
Negro  group. 

Summary 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  industrial  opportunity  for 
Negroes  in  Detroit.  Since  many  employers  who  are  al- 
ready employing  Negroes  are  pleased  and  are  seeking  more 
of  them  and  since  the  Krolik  experiment  with  women  work- 
ers is  proving  a  success,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
Negro  worker  to  gain  a  permanent  hold  in  the  Detroit 
industries.  This  means  that  most  of  the  Negroes  who 
have  come  to  the  city  will  remain  and  that  others  will 
follow. 

What  can  the  churches  do  to  help  the  new-comers  make 
this  great  industrial  opportunity  permanent?  Some  of  the 
industrial  needs  of  these  new-comers  which  the  churches 
could  help  supply  stand  out  clearly. 

What  Churches  Can  Do 

First  and  foremost,  they  need  some  provision  for  train- 
ing in  the  processes  of  the  occuijations  in  which  so  many 
of  them  are  now  entering.  This  can  be  done  by  three 
means :  First,  part  time  arrangements  might  be  made  with 
firms  where  they  are  employed  for  some  system  of  voca- 
tional eduoation  correlated  with  the  work  they  are  doing. 
Second,  night  schools  offering  an  education  in  skilled  and 
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semi-skilled  occupations  as  well  as  in  the  English  branches 
might  be  opened.  The  community  should  be  led  to  supply 
this  thru  its  public  school  system.  Third,  special  after- 
noon and  evening  courses  in  domestic  science  for  women 
and  girls  who  must  earn  their  living  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service. 

On  the  first  item,  the  churches  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Detroit  Urban  League  might  work  quietly  thru 
intelligent  laymen  to  lay  this  matter  before  foremen,  super- 
intendents and  owners  of  factories  where  these  laymen  are 
employed.  Thus  they  could  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
such  a  plan.  On  the  second  item,  the  leading  members  of 
the  churches  may  unite  with  the  League  in  securing  such 
provision  as  mentioned  above  from  the  public  school  of- 
ficials and  if  necessary  in  seeing  that  public  funds  were 
provided.  On  the  third  item,  the  churches  could  furnish 
money  to  start  special  courses  of  instruction  in  domestic 
science  for  women  and  girls. 

A  second  need  is  stimulation  to  overcome  the  industrial 
ideas  and  habits  brought  from  the  South.  The  Negro 
workmen's  slowness  and  irregularity  mentioned  by  those 
whose  opinions  were  sought  are  largely  due  to  industrial 
habits  brought  from  a  Southern  environment. 

The  churches  could  provide  lectures,  social  study  classes 
and  intelligent  workers  for  the  personal  touch  in  work- 
shop and  home  to  help  overcome  these  faults.  A  system 
of  friendly  home  visitation  might  be  organized.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  complaint  about  Negro  workers 
"quitting"  when  cold  weather  comes  can  be  removed  by 
instruction  in  how  to  dress  and  in  simple  repeated  assur- 
ances that  they  need  not  fear  freezing  to  death  if  they  arc 
properly  clad.  The  churches  can  give  larger  support  to 
the  "Dress  Well  Qub"  which  has  been  already  organized. 
Lectures  on  food  and  dress  could  be  supplied  by  the 
churches. 

Again,  every  individual  Negro  needs  to  have  it  brought 
home  to  him  by  constant  reminder  that  all  the  Negro 
workmen  are  on  trial  in  the  face  of  unusual  industrial  op- 
portunities and  that  individually  they  must  make  good 
for  the  sake  of  all  their  fellow  workmen.  This  is  largely 
the  work  of  preachment  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform. 
What  a  world  of  service  is  open  here  to  the  Negro  churches  1 
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CHAPTER  III 


Housing  and  Recreation. 
1. — Housing. 

Housing  a  Pressing  Problem 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  the  new-comer?  have 
had  to  meet  is  that  of  housing.  Houses  for  families  in- 
volve not  only  the  question  of  physical  shelter  but  the 
problem  of  sanitary  and  moral  environment. 

Where  rent  is  so  high  that  lodgers  must  be  taken  in  to 
help  pay  it,  the  strain  upon  family  life  is  serious.  When 
the"  demand  for  houses  is  great,  there  is  little  choice  as  to 
neighborhood,  and  little  power  of  protection  against  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  provision  and  exploitation  by  landlords. 
The  Negro  new-comers  to  Detroit  the  past  two  years  have 
favcd  all  these  conditions.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
12,000  to  13.000  Negro  residents  are  squeezed  into  the 
largest  district  bounded  by  Brady,  Lafayette,  Rivard  and 
Baubien  Streets,  described  in  the  introduction.  This  is 
a  district  which  formerly  furnished  housing  accommoda- 
tions for  less  than  one-half  that  number, 

''Buffet  Flats'' 

One  observer  said  he  had  "seen  rooms  occupied  by  two 
people  where  the  most  convenient  way  to  dress  was  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  bed."  While  this  is  probably 
a  witty  exaggeration,  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  buildings 
are  very  badly  overcrowded  and  are  nothing  more  than 
dilapidated  shacks.  The  investigation  of  the  Urban  League 
showed  that  the  usual  size  of  houses  or  apartments  is  3, 
4  or  5  rooms.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  midst  of  saloons, 
gambling  places  or  "buffet  flats."  The  **buffet  flat"  is  a 
sort  of  high-class  combination  of  a  gambling  parlor,  a 
"blind  tiger"  and  an  apartment  of  prostitution.  It  is  es- 
pecially dangerous  because  it  is  usually  in  a  private  house 
in  a  neighborhood  of  homes,  is  run  with  all  signs  of  re- 
spectability and  caters  especially  to  the  youthful  and  un- 
wary. 
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Sise  of  Houses  tmd  Apartments. 

The  size  of  houses  and  apartments  and  rents  paid  for 
them  may  be  judged  from  the  records  of  407  famiHes  visited 
by  the  Board  of  Health  investigator.  The  number  of  rooms 
in  houses  or  apartments  occupied  by  these  407  families 
was  as  follows:  There  were  63  families  each  living  in  one 
room,  24  families  each  living  in  2  rooms,  34  families  each 
living  in  3  rooms,  35  families  each  living  in  4  rooms,  71 
families  each  living  in  5  rooms,  44  families  each  living  in 
6  rooms,  43  families  were  each  living  in  7  rooms,  13  in  8 
rooms  each,  14  in  9  rooms  each,  and  16  families  were  each 
living  in  10  to  12  rooms.  There  were  SO  families  about 
which  such  information  was  not  available. 

The  Lodger  Evil. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  many  of  the  families  living 
in  from  1  to  4  rooms  were  accommodating  lodgers  and  that 
practicably  all  the  families  recorded  as  living  in  5  or  more 
rooms  were  taking  lodgers  to  help  pay  the  rent,  and  that 
all  the  families  except  6  that  were  living  in  7  or  more 
rooms  had  2  or  mon  lodgers.  In  fact,  many  of  the  homes 
of  this  size  were  run  either  as  rooming  houses  for  profit 
or  because  the  necessity  of  paying  the  high  rents  had  made 
them  practically  so. 

Rents  Paid. 

That  we  may  see  clearly  that  the  rents  were  high  let  us 
look  at  the  amounts  paid  for  these  houses  and  apartments. 
The  first  figures  are  those  of  rents  paid  by  the  407  families 
the  size  of  whose  houses  or  apartments  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. The  monthly  rent  paid  by  heads  of  families  by 
groups  is  as  follows :  There  were  3  who  were  paying  below 
$10  per  month;  27  were  paying  between  $10  and  $11  per 
month ;  all  these  were  living  in  one  room  apartments. 
There  were  57  heads  of  families  who  were  paying  monthly 
rent  between  $15  and  $19;  the  large  majority  of  these  were 
1  and  2  room  apartments.  There  were  43  heads  of  families 
who  were  paying  $20  to  $24  monthly  rent ;  39  were  paying 
$25  to  $29;  29  were  paying  between  $30  and  $34;  45  were 
paying  between  $35  and  $39 ;  21  were  paying  between  $40 
and  $44 ;  13  were  paying  between  $45  and  $54,  and  4  were 
paying  $60  and  above.  Some  of  those  paying  the  higher 
rent  were  subletting.  There  were  31  heads  of  families  who 
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were  owners  or  were  buying  and  94  whose  rent  payments 
were  tmknown.  Some  of  these  rents  seem  reasonable,  but 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  poor  houses  for  which 
they  are  paid,  they  are  not. 

These  figures  show  that  the  prevailing  rents  paid  by 
these  families  are  from  $20  per  month  to  $44  per  month, 
because  177  of  282  heads^  of  families  whose  rents  were 
known  were  paying  rents  within  the  limits  of  these  amounts. 

Size  of  Families. 

If  we  view  these  figures  relating  to  the  sizes  of  house  or 
apartment,  to  lodgers,  and  to  rents  in  connection  with  the 
figures  for  size  of  the  407  families,  we  get  an  idea  of  con- 
siderable over-crowding.  Excluding  lodgers,  there  were  18 
families  consisting  of  1  person;  1^  families  of  2  persons; 
108  families  of  3;  51  families  of  4;  28  families  of  5;  19 
families  of  6;  10  families  of  7;  3  families  of  8  and  1  family 
of  9  persons.  This  made  a  total  of  1^1  individuals.  There 
were  217  families,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  407  families, 
which  consisted  of  2  or  3  persons.  If  we  add  the  families 
consisting  of  4  persons  we  have  268  families.  The  prevail- 
ing size  of  a  family  among  these  407  families  was  from 
2  to  4  persons,  exclusive  of  lodgers.  If  we  add  the  facts 
about  lodgers  we  have  before  us  the  picture  of  the  pressing 
problem.  There  were  7  families  living  in  1  room  and  keep- 
ing lodgers;  146  families  were  living  in  2  or  more  rooms 
and  keeping  lodgers;  only  100  families  were  reported  as 
having  no  lodgers  and  98  were  doubtful  or  unknown.  Here 
we  have  a  pressure  against  wholesome  family  life  which 
is  serious  in  the  extreme. 

Size  of  Families. 

With  reference  to  over-crowding  and  rents,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington  of  the  Urban  League,  said  Ijist  May:  "The  houses 
inhabited  by  the  colored  people  in  this  district  vary, 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  the  least  desirable  in 
the  city.  Houses  of  4  or  5  rooms  crowded  with  people 
pay  the  highest  possible  rents.  Of  100  houses,  about  50 
consisted  of  4  or  5  rooms,  with  no  bath,  and  frequently  no 
inside  toilet.  And  in  no  case  was  less  than  $20  per  month 
rent  charged.  In  most  instances,  $30  to  $35  was  the  rent 
per  month  for  5  rooms.  The  average  rent  per  room  was 
$5.90." 
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The  same  investigation  showed  that  this  is  higher  rent 
than  th^  average  figures  given  by  the  Visiting  House- 
keepers' Association  for  the  whole  city,  which  is  $4.25  per 
room.  The  statement  was  made  that  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  rents  for  houses  occupied  by  colored  people 
had  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  350  per  cent. 

The  conveniences  in  the  larger  number  of  these  houses 
may  be  judged  by  whether  or  not  they  have  bathrooms.  Of 
the  407  homes  visited  in  the  house-to-house  canvass,  195 
only  were  known  to  have  bathrooms;  118  were  definitely 
known  not  to  have  any,  and  94  were  doubtful  or  unknown. 
In  a  section  of  the  country  where  a  house  with  a  bathrooqi 
is  the  rule,  these  people  have  paid  exorbitant  prices  for 
small  bouses  without  this  necessary  convenience. 

That  the  conditions  described  above  are  typical  for  houses 
occupied  by  Negroes  is  beyond  questi<m. 


2- — Recreation. 

■ 

What  workers  do  when  they  are  employed  is  largely 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  their  employers.  What  they 
do  in  their  leisure  is  largely  determined  by  their  own  de- 
sires. These  desires  are  largely  the  result  of  the  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  forces  which  influence  the  workers. 
The  way  leisure  is  used  in  recreation  and  amusement  in 
turn  profoundly  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  their 
industrial  activity.  Their  recreation  and  amusement  have 
no  less  an  influence  on  their  personal  morals  and  com- 
munity life. 

Theatres. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  recreation  and  amusement  of 
these  Negro  new-comers  is  a  most  important  matter.  The 
survey  of  provision  for  play  for  the  children  and  library 
facilities  for  all  was  not  included  because  of  a  lack  of  time. 
There  is  a  moving  picture  theatre  near  the  largest  Negro 
neighborhood.  This  is  largely  patronized  by  Negroes. 
Another  "movie"  house  near  the  same  neighborhood  has 
recently  been  turned  to  vaudeville  performances  in  Hebrew, 
and  so  no  longer  is  an  attraction  for  Negroes.  A  third  thea- 
tre, a  playhouse  owned  by  a  colored  proprietor  and  using 
colored  talent,  has  a  reputation  for  fairly  clean  shows, 
although  there  is  considerable  testimony  about  question- 
able shows  and  "stunts"  presented. 
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Pool-room  and  Dance^haUs. 

The  other  princij^l  indoor  amusement  for  the  men  is  at 
the  pool-rooms.  The  pool-rooms  do  an  active  business. 
They  vary  with  the  type  of  men  to  whom  they  cater.  Those 
visited  during  Christmas  week  were  all  crowded.  Gambling 
was  reported  in  connection  with  some  of  them.  There  are 
frequent  dances  for  men  and  women.  The  admission  fees 
to  the  dances  are  rather  h^h,  usually  fifty  cents  per  person. 

To  secure  wholesome  amusement  and  recreation  the  fol- 
lowing movements  in  this  direction  have  been  fostered  by 
the  Detroit  Urban  League.  To  offset  the  high  admission 
fees  to  the  dances  and  also  to  furnish  wholesome  surround- 
ings, that  is,  dances  where  no  liquor  is  sold  and  good  order 
is  preserved,  the  Young  Negroes'  Progressive  Club  is  pro- 
moting what  is  known  as  a  "community  dance/'  This 
dance  is  held  in  one  of  the  public  buildings.  The  admission 
is  ten  cents  per  person.  The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  dance 
are  used  for  promoting  other  community  activities.  Attend- 
ance of  new-comers  is  especially  sought.  This  dance  closes 
at  11:00  p.m.,  in  contrast  with  others  that  run  until  2:00 
a.  m.,  3 :00  a.  m.  or  even  4 :00  a.  m. 

For  athletic  sports,  last  summer  a  baseball  league  was  a 
star  feature  of  the  community  and  weekly  drew  crowds  out 
to  one  of  the  baseball  parks.  Last  fall  a  football  team  was 
similarly  promoted.  During  the  winter  basket-ball  has 
been  started  successfully  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Cass 
High  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Recreation 
Commission. 

For  the  girls,  a  Camp  Fire  under  a  colored  guardian  has 
been  developed,  and  for  the  boys  the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion has  enlisted  a  company  of  colored  scouts. 

This  is  about  the  sum  of  recreation  and  amusement  open 
to  this  large  number  of  Negro  new-comers.  They  are  here 
in  a  more  liberal  atmosphere  than  they  have  known  before. 
Many  of  them  have  shorter  hours  of  work  than  before 
coming  to  the  city.  The  use  of  their  leisure  in  wholesome 
recreation  and  amusement  is  of  paramount  importance  for 
their  welfare  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  community  at  large. 
Here  is  a  great  field  for  church  co-operation  with  the  League 
that  has  started  these  efforts,  a  field  needing  inspiration 
and  leadership  the  Church  alone  can  give. 

Summary  and  Suggestions  on  Housing  and  Recreation. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  few  facts  on  housing  and  recreation 
and  add  some  recommendations  whkh  naturally  foUow. 
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The  majority  of  the  houses  are  in  very  bad  repair,  many  of 
them  actual  shanties.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  houses 
probably  have  bath-rooms  or  inside  toilets.  The  rents  are 
exceedingly  high.  The  average  rent  per  room  of  these 
houses  occupied  by  Negroes  has  been  estimated  at  $5.90, 
while  the  estimated  average  rent  per  room  for  the  city  at 
large  is  $4.25.  The  prevailing  rent  per  family  ranges  be- 
tween $20  per  month  and  $44  per  month.  These  rents  on 
houses  occupied  by  colored  people  have  had  an  estimated 
increase  during  the  past  eighteen  months  from  50  per  cent 
to  as  much  as  350  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

Excluding  the  heads  of  families,  from  whom  information 
in  regard  to  lodgers  was  not  secured,  of  309  heads  of  fami- 
lies, there  were  209  which  kept  lodgers.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  per  family,  the 
figures  indicate  overcrowding  and  other  strains  upon  family 
life  that  are  very  serious.  The  conveniences  and  the  privacy 
of  the  house  largely  determine  the  health  and  integrity  of  the 
home. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  conditions?  The  leaders 
of  the  Detroit  Urban  League  have  carefully  studied  the  local 
housing  situation  and  any  effort  to  help  the  situation  might 
be  co-ordinated  with  theirs. 

They  propose  that  certain  factories  employing  Negroes  be 
induced  to  build  houses  for  their  workmen  on  land  which  the 
factories  already  own  near  their  plants.  Further,  it  has  been 
pomted  out  that  in  the  N^o  (ustrict  there  are  many^  one- 
story  and  one-and-a-half  story  houses  which  could  easily  be 
remodeled  to  accommodate  two  or  more  families  in  sftiall, 
omifortable  apartments. 

In  addition  to  tfie  League's  proposal,  the  matter  of  city  regu- 
lation of  overcrowding  and  city  requirements  for  convenieMes 
sudi  as  toilets  and  water  supply  for  all  tenanted  houses  may 
be  studied,  including  photographic  exhibits.  This  information 
m^t  be  used  and  remedies  sought  through  the  city  govern- 
ment. It  may  mean  a  longer  time  in  getting  relief,  but  it  may 
be  made  a  benefit  to  larger  nunnbers  than  any  other  plan.  Of 
course,  such  an  effort  for  the  Negroes  should  be  made  a  part 
of  a  general  program  for  the  whole  city  if  possSde.  The 
churches  could  be  of  great  help  in  this  connection. 

The  white  churches  also\:ould  help  with  the  building  of 
model  apartment  houses  through  the  interest  of  wealthy  lay- 
m/en  who  look  with  favm*  tq)on  "5  per  cent  philanthropy." 

The  recreation  movements  in  baseball,  football  and  basket- 
ball are  excellent  The  ''coimmmity  dance"  idea  can  be  sjfttad 
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to  include  more  people  and  a  large  number  of  evenings  by 
opening  sever^  different  school  buildings  in  several  neighbor- 
hoods.   The  small  provision  for  wholesome  amusement  in 

theatres  and  moving  pictures  can  wisely  be  increased  by  organ- 
ized sentintient  for  patronage  to  enterprising  managers  and  pro- 
prietors who  undertake  to  furnish  such  amusement.  The 
large  number  of  heavily  attended  pool-rooms  call  for  some 
plan  of  organized  super\'ision.  A  campaign  for  law  enforce- 
ment should  close  up  the  ''buffet  flats."  Is  not  this  a  work 
for  the  churches,  white  and  colored? 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Church  and  the  People* 

Their  Churches  Their  Principal  OrganisoHan. 

The  highest  expression  of  both  individual  and  group  life  of 
Megroes  is  through  their  churches.  Iheir  churdies  are  an 
expression  of  their  instincts  and  desires  for  a  "prosperity 
policy/'  As  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
Negro  new-comers  can  be  very  eflFectively  influenced  through 
this  medium  to  meet  their  employment,  housing,  recreation, 
health  and  other  social  needs.  Through  the  churches  also  the 
ideals  of  the  Christ  may  be  presented  and  embraced  as  a 
preparation  for  action  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  workshop 
and  the  street.  What,  then,  is  the  present  equipment,  location 
and  leadership  of  the  churches? 

In  trying  to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  present  church 
forces  among  Negroes  in  Detroit  the  investigator  attempted 
to  get  data  on  the  churches  and  the  ministers.  That  which  is 
presented  here  can  be  counted  only  approximately  accurate, 
for  more  time  for  the  study  was  needed.  The  reported  facts 
could  be  checked  up  in  only  a  few  cases.  Some  of  the  items 
on  the  value  of  church  property  are  probably  wide  of  the 
mark.  Indebtedness,  money  raised  for  all  purposes,  that 
spent  for  improvements  and  in  payment  of  church  debts  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  are  approximately  correct.  The  mem- 
bership reported  for  the  churches,  Sunday  Schools  and  young 
people's  societies  represents  reported  enrollment.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  active  membership  and  regular  attendance  are 
probably  considerably  less. 

There  are  five  colored  Protestant  Churches,  which  have  a 
considerable  membership  and  good  buildings.  The  ministers 
of  these  are  men  of  educaticm,  strong  personality,  high  moral 
character  and  of  great  influence  both  with  their  people  and 
in  the  community.  The  Catholic  Church,  St.  Peter  Claver, 
has  an  excellent  structure.  Upon  a  visit  to  the  church,  the 
priest  was  away,  and  a  second  visit  could  not  be  made. 

The  other  nine  churches  are  small  and  each  has  a  reported 
membership,  with  one  exception,  of  less  than  200.  This  prob- 
ably means  an  active  working  membership  of  probably  a  fourth 
less.  Their  ministers  are  men  of  limited  education  and  train- 
ing. Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  poorly  fitted  for  their 
profession. 
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Principal  Denominations  Represented, 

It  is  highly  important  to  note,  however,  the  number  of  de- 
nominations represented.  There  are  Baptist,  Protestant,  Epis- 
copal, A.  M.  E.,  A.  M.E.  Zion,  C.  M.E.,  M.  E.  and  Catholic 
churches.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
denominations  have  the  largest  number  of  churches.  These 
are  the  two  denominations  which  have  the  largest  number  of 
Negro  communicants  in  the  country.  Another  factor  of  far- 
reaching  importance  is  that  these  churches  have  been  very 
largely  started  and  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  Negroes 
themselves.  They  have  the  impulse  to  go  ahead  and  do.  They 
need  guidance  and  instruction  in  how  to  do. 

Location  of  Churches. 

Of  the  fifteen  churches  of  which  the  locations  are  secured, 
thirteen  were  in  or  adjac^t  to  the  main  N^o  district,  that 
is,  between  Superior  Street  on  the  North,  Mullet  Street  on 
the  South,  Dubois  Street  on  the  East  and  Beaubien  Street 
on  the  West  There  is  one  small  church  on  the  West  side  of 
the  city  and  one  in  Hamtramck.  Five  of  the  13  churches  in 
or  near  the  principal  Negro  district  are  within  a  few  blodcs 
of  each  other  and  six  others  are  in  two  groups  not  so  far  apart. 


Other  Significant  Points. 

The  reports  from  ten  of  these  churches  bring  out  some 
other  points  of  significance.  With  the  exception  of  one 
church,  the  proportion  of  members  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  young  people's  societies  is  comparatively  small. 
This  probably  indicates  that  the  young  people  are  not 
offered  avenues  of  action  which  would  hold  them  by  satis- 
fying their  natural  desire  to  do  something. 

The  apparent  good  financial  condition  of  the  Negro 
churches  tor  which  reports  were  secured  shows  that  there 
are  money  resources  available  for  whatever  these  churches 
have  undertaken.  Only  three  churches,  two  of  them  organ- 
ized in  1917,  reported  debts  on  their  church  buildings  and 
grounds  and  one  of  these  was  for  less  than  $5,000.  Eight 
of  the  ten  churches  reported  ownership  of  parsonage  and 
other  property;  some  of  this  property  carried  mortgages. 
Seven  renorted  from  $2,000  to  $12,000  raised  for  all  purposes 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  view  of  the  usual 
financial  condition  of  Negro  churches,  this  is  a  good  show- 
ing.    It  offers,  too,  good  ground  for  high  hopes  of  larger 
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service  to  the  community  when  these  potential  resources 
are  coupled  with  larger  undertakings. 

Churches  and  Industrial  Efficiency, 

One  of  the  vgry  important  questions  that  involve  the 
church  IS  its  present  relation  to  and  influence  in  improving 
the  industrial,  housing  and  recreation  conditions  of  the 
Negro  population.  The  influence  of  the  church  in  the  indus- 
trial activity  of  Negroes  is  shown  in  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  director  of  the  Detroit  Urban 
League.  He  said:  "We  have  placed  over  10,000  Negroes  in 
work  during  the  past  twelve  months.  They  have  come 
from  all  sources,  club-rooms,  pool-rooms,  railway  stations 
and  churches.  We  have  found  that  <»ne  class  of  Negroes 
are  invariably  making  good.  That  class  is  those  referred 
by  the  churches.  I  mean  this  not  from  an  ecclesiastical  or 
denominational  standpoint,  but  from  a  standpoint  of  busi- 
ness. I  wish  all  of  the  10,000  who  have  been  placed  by  us 
could  have  been  secured  through  the  churches  because, 
from  our  experience,  I  believe  they  would  have  been  dili- 
gent, regular  and  zealous  in  their  work."  This  fact  may  be 
explained  in  two  ways.  First,  the  type  of  Negro  workman 
who  is  attracted  to  the  chtu^ch  is  likely  to  be  the  type  that 
is  sober,  industrious  and  reliable.  Second,  church  attend- 
ance helps  to  make  most  woricmen  into  such  a  type.  There 
is  probably  truth  in  both  interpretations.  They  both  em- 
phasize in  a  superlative  degree  the  industrial  value  of  the 
church  to  the  new-comers  and  to  the  community  which 
benefits  by  their  labor.  It  gives  additional  evidence,  too, 
of  the  social  power  and  value  of  the  church.  The  colored 
churches  have  also  been  the  best  avenues  of  advertisii^  for 
Negro  workers. 

Principal  Church  Need  Is  Efficiency  in  Existing  Churches. 

In  summarizing  this  chapter,  we  can  say  that  the  facts 
of  the  preceding  paragraph  show  that  the  problem  here 
is  not  so  much  the  establishment  of  new  churches  as  it  is 
helping  the  churches  already  established  to  do  efficiently 
the  great  work  which  is  possible  for  them  to  do.  As  the 
population  gnows,  doubtless  more  churches  will  be  needed. 
The  main  need,  however,  now  is  to  make  the  existing 
churches  stronger  and  more  efficient  for  the  work  of  reli- 
gious and  social  betterment  The  people  have  an  inherited 
attachment  for  their  churches.  The  churches  therefore 
should  be  helped  to  meet  both  the  religious  and  community 
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needs  of  the  people.  Instead  of  being  forced  to  work  for 
the  community  through  the  pressure  of  outside  agencies, 
let  the  churches  inspire  and  instruct  its  members, 
and  lead  them  forth  to  direct  the  forces  of  the  growing 
community  life.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  churches, 
white  and  colored,  have  done  little  direct  work  in  improving 
housing  conditions.  Some  of  the  ministers  have  spoken  of 
such  needs  in  public;  church  members  have  discussed  it  in 
rivate.  But  the  challenge  of  the  situation  to  the  churches 
as  not  been  met  either  with  plans  or  money  for  changing 
the  conditions. 

Relation  of  Churches  to  Recreation, 

The  churches  are  also  challenged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  use  of  leisure.  They  have  already  taken  some  part 
in  the  work.  One  of  the  churches  undertook  to  equip  a 
gymnasium,  but  finally  saw  that  a  community  effort  of  the 
same  kind  in  one  of  the  public  schools  if  given  support 
would  reach  larger  numbers.  The  minister  said  publicly 
that  he  would  join  in  the  community  effort.  The  fact  is 
that  the  present  lack  of  community  betterment  activity  of 
the  denominations  the  Country  over  is  leaving  the  every- 
day life  needs  of  the  Ne^oes  to  be  met  by  activities  which 
draw  a  large  part  of  theu-  support  from  other  sources  than 
the  churches.  But  the  masses  of  the  N^oes  are  largely 
influenced  by  their  religious  attachment  to  their  churches. 
If  the  churches,  white  and  colored,  do  not  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  every-day  needs  two  results  must  inevitably 
&>llow:  First,  the  more  intelligent  type  of  Negroes  will 
lose  some  interest  in  the  church  because  it  ceases  to  help 
them  in  their  most  pressing  problems  of  every-day  life. 
Second,  the  less  intelligent  type  will  probably  be  led  into 
forms  of  religious  fervor  toward  religious  results  that  do 
not  connect  with  the  active  ethics  and  pressing  problems 
of  the  day. 

What  the  churches  of  Detroit  may  do  is  to  unite  the 
fervor  of  evangelism  with  the  practical  power  of  mighty 
works  that  reach  the  concrete  community  needs.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  white  and  colored  churches  to  dem- 
onstrate the  power  of  religion  as  a  solvent  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult social  and  racial  problems. 

Informal  Co-operation  of  Colored  Ministers. 

Another  striking  factor  in  the  church  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  informal  co-operation  that  has  grown  up 
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between  some  of  the  colored  ministers  of  the  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  during  past  years,  when  group  interests  of  the 
Negro  population  have  been  involved,  they  have  conferred, 
resolved  and  acted  together.  There  has  been  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  community  as  to  the  final  wisdom  of  their 
action.  But  the  important  point  is  that  they  acted  together 
and  after  oonsultation  and  agreement. 

From  this  fact  another  was  observed  and  partially  cor- 
roborated. There  isi  no  strong  denominational  difference 
emphasized  among  Negro  churchmen  in  this  Northeri;  city. 
Some  Negro  new-comers  from  the  South  may  not  have 
lived  long  enough  in  such  an  atmosphere  to  be  so  free  from 
strong  denominational  bias.  They,  however,  will  probably 
catch  some  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  with  broad*minded 
leadership. 

Cordial  Relations  of  White  and  Colored  Church  Leaders. 

The  cordial  attitude  and  relation  of  the  white  and  colored 
church  leaders  is  another  fact  of  prime  importance-  The 
white  Baptist  ministers  have  welcomed  the  leading  colored 
Baptist  ministers  into  their  ministers'  meetings.  The  fra- 
ternal relations  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  have  been  equally 
cordial.  No  testimony  was  secured  on  this  point  from  other 
denominations,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
similar  hands  of  brotherly  fellowship  would  be  extended. 

On  every  hand,  white  leaders  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions testified  to  a  general  interest  among  laymen  and  clergy 
in  the  growing  religious  and  community  needs  of  their 
brothers  of  color.  They  expressed  a  willingness  to  help 
on  any  practical,  constructive  plan  that  might  promise 
results. 

In  order  that  the  detailed  facts  reported  from  the  several 
churches  may  be  examined,  the  table  which  follows  is 
added.  The  investigator  needs  to  repeat  that  the  state- 
ments embodied  in  the  table  are  such  as  were  furnished 
him.  There  was  time  or  opportunity  to  verify  only  some 
of  the  sources.  Table  III.  with  the  details  follows : 
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CHAPTER  V. 


General  Sanunary  and  Recmmncndations 

During  the  past  two  years  Detroit's  Negro  population 
has  increased  from  about  6,000  to  between  20,000  and  25,000. 
The  new-comers  are  mainly  from  the  Southern  states,  es- 
pecially Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.  The 
majority  have  been  crowded  into  a  Negro  district  which 
had  been  formed  and  had  become  partly  segregated  before 
their  arrival.  They  have  expanded  this  district.  Some  have 
found  homes  also  in  several  smaller  neighborhoods  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  city  and  in  a  suburb  con- 
tinuous with  the  city  limits.  There  is  an  evident  division  of 
the  new-comers  from  the  older  residents. 

There  is  a  large  industrial  demand  from  Detroit  manu- 
facturers for  Negro  laborers.  The  greater  part  of  this  de- 
mand is  for  unskilled  workers,  although  probably  as  high 
as  10  per  cent,  of  the  calls  was  for  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
workers.  There  is  among  some  employers  divergence  of 
opinion  about  Negro  workers.  Some  complaints  have  been 
made  relative  to  the  Negro's  slowness,  irregularity,  and  dis- 
inclination to  work  out  of  doors  when  cold  weather  comes, 
yet  thousands  of  Negro  workmen  are  employed  and  scores 
of  firms  are  ready  to  employ  more  of  them.  The  satisfaction 
they  are  giving  must  be  considerable.  The  success  of  ex- 
periments in  employing  colored  women  in  a  garment  fac- 
tory and  as  ushers  in  a  theatre  gives  indications  of  another 
source  of  income  for  the  group.  These  facts  indicate 
that  the  industrial  demand  will  probably  be  constant  and  a 
large  poj^ulation  permanently  settled  in  the  city.  There  is 
need  for  enlarging  the  employment  finding  facilities  and 
for  vocational  training  for  men  and  women. 

The  housing  conditions  have  been  very  poor.  Rents  are 
excessive,  the  increase  has  been  estimated  by  one  observer 
from  50  per  cent,  to  350  per  cent,  in  some  cases  during  the 
past  eighteen  months.  This  made  it  necessary  probably  for 
the  majority  of  new-comers  to  take  lodgers  into  their  homes. 
Overcrowding  was  thus  increased  and  other  family  dangers 
added.  Here  is  a  great  need. 
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Some  good  beginnings  have  been  made  to  provide  whole- 
some recreation  through  baseball,  football,  and  basketball 
leagues,  through  inducing  the  recreation  commission  to 
open  one  of  the  high  schools  gymnasia  and  through  a  com- 
munity dance  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  For  girls,  a 
Camp  Fire  and  for  boys  a  company  of  Boy  Scouts  have  been 
started. 

There  are  five  colored  Protestant  churches  with  good 
buildings,  strong  membership,  and  fine  leadership.  There 
are  five  other  colored  Protestant  churches  which  are  doing 
very  well.  Five  additional  struggling  colored  Protestant 
churches  were  definitely  located.  With  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, all  the  denominations  with  any  considerable  Negro 
membership  are  represented.  Baptists  and  Methodists  nat- 
urally have  the  largest  number  of  Negro  communicants  in 
Detroit.  Only  three  churches,  two  of  them  organized  in 
1917,  reported  any  indebtedness.  They  show  a  large  amount 
of  initiative  and  possible  financial  resources.  The  problem, 
then,  is  not  so  much  the  establishment  of  new  churches  as 
it  is  the  development  of  efficiency  in  the  existing  ones. 

The  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Forrester  B.  Washing- 
ton, director  of  the  Detroit  Urban  League,  is  that  in  placing 
about  10,000  Negro  workers,  those  who  come  through  the 
churches  or  who  had  church  attachments  were  the  most  de- 
pendable and  satisfactory.  The  relation  of  the  churches 
to  the  recreation  and  amusement  problem  has  been  one  of 
informal  co-operation. 

There  is  a  fine,  brotherly  relationship  among  the  colored 
ministers.  The  emphasis  on  denominational  differences  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  An  excellent  relationship  of 
co-operation  exists  between  the  white  and  colored  church- 
men. On  every  hand,  the  denominational  leaders  of  white 
people  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  fellow  members  were 
interested  and  would  co-operate  on  a  practical,  constructive 
program. 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

1.    The  Challenge  to  White  and  Colored  Churches  of  Detroit. 

Co-operation  should  be  the  slogan  for  the  community 
movement.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
churches  were  made  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for 
the  churches.  The  most  evident  fact  operating  to  oflfset  the 
fullest  community  co-operation  is  the  division  of  the  old 
colored  residents  and  the  new-comers  and  a  lack  of  con* 
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sciousness  of  common  community  interests  between  white 
and  colored  people.  To  replace  this  condition  by  one  of 
co-operative  citizenship  and  interest  in  one's  fellows,  how- 
ever humble,  is  the  great  end  sought.  In  other  words,  the 
Christ  spirit  of  neighborliness  should  be  infused  into  all 
the  community  activities. 

This  is  being  done  as  effectively  as  present  circumstances 
permit  by  the  pastors  and  leading  citizens,  white  and  col- 
ored, by  their  joint  service  in  the  newly  organized  com- 
munity activities  and  in  the  informal  co-operation  of  the 
churches  of  the  several  denominations. 

But  the  need  is  larger  than  the  present  available  forces 
can  meet  now.  It  is  pressing  and  challenges  both  the  local 
churches  and  the  denominational  church  mission  Boards. 
This  need  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  First,  the  need  of 
assimilating  these  new-comers  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity on  such  matters  as  obtaining  \vork,  training  workers 
in  efficiency;  the  improvement  of  housing,  the  provision  of 
recreation  facilities,  and  the  like. 

Second,  the  need  of  more  well  equipped  churches  for  the 
new-comers  where  the  ethical  and  social  ideals  of  the 
Christ  may  be  presented  and  rehearsed  to  give  the  motive 
power  for  clean  living  and  wholesome  citizenship. 

Considering  the  social  needs,  the  churches  have  a  chal- 
lenge to  secure  or  train  in  spirit  and  technique  men  and 
women  of  vision  to  assist  in  the  exacting,  executive  and 
administrative  work  which  the  joint  community  organiza- 
tion, proposed  below,  should  undertake.  The  expansion  of 
work  in  employment  placement,  training  courses  for  those 
employed,  recreation,  and  the  like  will  require  much  more 
executive  supervision  than  the  present  available  workers 
could  handle. 

The  churches  have  a  challenge  in  the  need  of  a  commun- 
ity house  in  the  Negro  district.  This  is  partly  a  call  for 
money.  Such  a  house  should  be  undenominational  in  char- 
acter. It  should  be  a  neutral  meeting  ground  for  all  the 
community  activities  among  Negroes.  There  is  also  large 
need  for  financial  support  to  pioneer  the  providing  of  facili- 
ties and  teachers  for  vocational  classes  for  untrained  adult 
workers.  Women  in  large  numbers  need  such  instruction 
now  to  make  them  employable. 

In  meeting  the  church  needs,  some  of  the  present  churches 
might  be  judiciously  aided  to  become  well  equipped,  and 
Acy  should  be  used  to  their  capacity.   New  churches  will 
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probably  be  needed  soon,  but  these  should  be  encouraged 
only  after  careful  study  of  the  people's  needs,  especially  as 
the  gradual  Negro  population  centers  shift,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  groups,  making  some  of  the  present  church  sites 
useless  and  calling  for  new  ones. 

The  recreation  movements  now  started  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  effectiveness  by  the  active  help  of  the  churches. 
Every  Sunday  School  and  young  people's  society  in  the 
colored  churches  could  have  its  baseball  team,  its  football 
team,  and  its  basketball  team.  A  city  league  of  such  teams 
could  readily  be  formed  under  some  neutral  supervision. 
Contests  and  tournaments  would  follow  with  the  seasons. 

There  is  sore  need  of  greater  support  from  the  churches 
in  the  community  effort  to  provide  other  wholesome  recre- 
ation and  amusement.  The  moving  pictures  and  pool- 
rooms need  censoring  and  supervision.  Other  activities 
need  guidance. 

Let  the  churches  recognize  that  the  routine  modern  city 
life  and  industry  demand  these  diversions  to  break  the 
monotony.   Let  the  churches  furnish  the  guiding  ideals ! 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  proposed  plan  of  co-operative 
organization  should  be  to  seek  and  encourage  the  coming 
to  the  city  of  competent  religious  leaders.  Such  a  plan 
would  serve  to  help  secure  financial  support  for  needed 
churches  and  other  worthy  religious  agencies.  It  should 
serve  also  to  discourage  ill  advised  churches  and  projects  as 
well  as  help  to  protect  the  giving  public  from  religious  char- 
latans. 

Finally,  the  churches  are  challenged  to  furnish  the  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  and  the  larger  Christ  ideals  as  motive 
power  for  service  on  boards  of  the  institutions,  and  social 
agencies  of  the  Negro  community,  and  for  creating  that 
public  opinion  which  will  make  possible  the  larger  life  to 
Negro  citizens. 

A  general  neutral  organization  formed  on  some  plan  of 
co-operation  of  the  social  agencies  and  the  churches  might 
well  be  attempted.  The  present  organization  of  the  Detroit 
Urban  League  formed  by  representatives  from  a  number 
of  social  agencies  might  be  enlarged  by  some  plan  as  to  give 
the  churches,  white  and  colored,  0])portunity  for  a  more 
active  and  responsible  part  in  the  plans  for  helping  the 
new-comers.  The  local  leaders  are  best  able  to  work  out  a 
suitable  plan  of  organization  for  such  co-operation.  The 
opinions  of  a  number  of  white  and  colored  leaders  both  in 
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the  church  and  social  work  leaves  the  impression  that 
some  such  neutral  organization  would  be  welcomed  and 
find  support. 

2.  The  Chattenge  to  the  Denominational  Mission  Boards. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  due  to  the  Negro  migration 
to  Detroit  and  other  Northern  cities  is  a  challenge  to  the 
church  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Christ  to  a  concrete 
religious  and  social  situation.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  there  rests  upon  the  Christian  statesmen  of  the 
Mission  Boards  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  churches 
toward  that  solution. 

First,  Detroit  probably  needs  a  thoroughly  social  survey 
following  this  preliminary  one.  The  survey  might  be  ex- 
tended if  adequately  financed  to  other  urban  centres.  It 

might  be  done  in  co-operation  with  some  social  agencies. 
But  this  challenge,  like  that  to  the  churches  of  Detroit, 
calls  for  co-operative  action.  (The  selection  of  denomina- 
tional representatives  for  the  colored  work  with  all  the 
duplication  it  implies,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  might  be  going 
in  the  wrong  direction). 

Second,  we  all  recognize  that  a  study  of  the  situation  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  should  be  such  construc- 
tive work  as  a  survey  might  propose  for  the  development 
of  the  new-comers  into  Christian  citizens.  Cannot  the 
denominational  Boards  co-operate  in  support  of  workers 
in  the  field?  Would  it  not  be  a  strategic  step  to  put  a  man- 
in  Detroit? 

3.  First  Steps  in  the  Proposed  Plan. 

The  Detroit  forces  might  be  increased  now  by  putting 
a  colored  man  in  the  field  to  help  carry  the  heavy  work 
such  as  a  co-operative  church  and  community  organization 
would  necessarily  be  called  upon  to  do.  If  sent,  he  should 
not  be  independent  of  any  existing  staff  of  colored  social 
workers,  but  might  be  a  regular  part  of  it.  He  might  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  move  slowly  and  be  of  help, 
not  a  hindrance  through  acts  taken  on  half  knowledge  of  the 
church  and  community  conditions.  He  might  be  sent  to 
Detroit  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  service  to  do  a  construc- 
tive, co-operative  work.  He  should  have  plenty  of  time, 
say  a  year,  to  get  his  bearings  and  begin  to  know  the  good 
people  of  Detroit.  He  should  learn  from  those  on  the 
ground  how  to  help.   He  would  come  to  understand  the 
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local  situation  of  all  the  religious  bodies — Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish — for  communicants  of  all  these  faiths 
are  doing  something  to  help  the  Negro  new-comers. 

The  work  such  a  man  might  do  would  demonstrate  not 
for  Detroit  alone.  It  would  be  an  example  soon  copied  in 
other  cities  having  the  problems  of  the  new-comers.  What 
might  be  the  work  of  such  a  man? 

1.  He  could  assume  a  share  of  the  executive  work  of 
the  several  lines  of  community  improvement,  such  as  hous- 
ing, recreation,  health,  or  other  activities  that  might  be 
started  by  the  organizations. 

2.  He  could  organize  and  conduct  social  work  classy  of 
intelligent  la3rmen  in  the  churches  and  Sunday-Schools. 

3.  He  could  assist  the  churches  in  a  study  of  their  mem- 
bership and  their  neighborhoods. 

4.  He  could  assist  in  supervising  and  directing  volun- 
teer workers  whom  the  churches  would  inspire. 

The  gift  of  the  churches  has  been  the  spirit  of  Christ.  . 
The  churches  should  be  witnessing  to  this  spirit  through 
service  of  their  members  to  the  new-comers,  active  in  doing 
their  share  in  all  good  community  work,  whether  called  a 
religious  organization  or  not.  The  work  should  testify  to 
the  Christ  because  the  work  was  done  by  the  Christ  spirit 
in  individuals.  The  Negro  new-comers  to  Northern  cities 
are  a  new  challenge  to  Christian  statramanship. 
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